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could secure the imperial dignity or could
maintain it after he had secured it. Constan-
tine abolished the institution in 312.

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, sank'shun,
the name given, originally in the Byzantine
Empire, to any important decree regarding
affairs of state. The most important prag-
matic sanction in the history of Europe was
that issued by Charles VI, Holy Roman em-
peror, making his daughter, Maria Theresa,
his successor to the throne. See CHARLES
VI; MARIA THERESA.

PRAGUE, prayg, BOHEMIA, the largest
city and capital of the Czecho-Slovak Re-
public, is situated in Bohemia, on the Moldau
River, 160 miles northwest of Vienna and
seventy-five miles southeast of Dresden. The
city is built upon both sides of the river,
which is crossed by a number of fine bridges.
The site is upon low hills, which rise gradu-
ally from the river. The city comprises seven
districts, of which the Alstadt is the most
interesting and most important commercial-
ly. Here, clustered about Grosser Ring,
or the Great Square, are the Teynkirehe, or
the old Hussite Church; the Kinsky Palace;
the townhall; the Kreuzherrenkirehe, con-
structed after the plan of Saint Peter's at
Rome; the Palace of Clan Gallas, the former
palace of the Bohemian kings, and the
Rudolphinum, a structure containing the con-
servatory of music, a museum of industrial
arts and a picture gallery. Near by are the
old university buildings, some of which date
from the Middle Ages. In the Cathedral of
Saint Viet, in the district of Hradschin, is
the marble tomb of the Bohemian kings.

The modern buildings include the Bo-
hemian National Theater, the German The-
ater and the Bohemian National Museum.
The city also contains a number of monu-
ments and statues. The leading educational
institution is the University of Prague, which
dates from the Middle Ages (see PRAGUE,
UNIVERSITY OF). The other educational in-
stitutions include the Royal G-erman and
Royal Bohemian Polytechnic institutes, a
school of art and a conservatory of music.
The city also is the home of several distin-
guished learned societies.

Prague was the third largest industrial
city of the former Austro-Hungarian mon-
archy, following Vienna and Budapest. Most
of the manufactories are located in the sub-
urbs. The leading industries include the
manufacture of engines, machinery, < leather,

railway cars, chemicals, spirituous liquors,
carriages, furniture, gloves, cotton goods and
underwear. There are a number of breweries
and flouring mills, and the printing and pub-
lishing business is of considerable impor-
tance. Population, 1910, 223,741; in 1921,
of city and suburbs, 676,476.
For historic events connected with the
World War see Bohemia; Czecho-Slovak Re-
public; Austria-Hungary, subhead History.
PRAGUE, UNIVERSITY OF, a name given to
two universities situated in the city of Prague,
one German and the other Bohemian, or
Czech. The original University of Prague
is the oldest German university. It wae
founded in the middle of the fourteenth cen-
tury, but was based on a school that origi-
nated about one hundred years before. Dur-
ing the Middle Ages it sutfered many changes
and reverses, because of the religious con-
flicts by which it was disturbed. In 1419 the
Catholics were expelled from the institution,
and as a result the university lost much of its
property and a large number of students. In
the later part of the fifteenth century a num-
ber of colleges were founded, and the univer-
sity again began to prosper. In the middle
of the seventeenth century it became a Jesuit
college.
The Czech movement of the nineteenth
century resulted, at first, in an increase of at-
tendance, but finally in the organization of
the Czech University of Prague. In 1882 and
1883 the faculties of law, medicine and arts
were established, to which some years later
the faculty of theology was added. This gave
the Bohemian university a prestige which
enabled it to overshadow the German univer-
sity, and it helped to keep alive that national
consciousness which had its outcome in the
establishment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic
(which see). In 1926 the Czech University
had an attendance of over 8,000, of whom
over 1,200 were women, while that of the Ger-
man University was only 3,000,
PEAIRIE, prafrie, the name given to the
vast natural meadows or plains of the Mis-
sissippi basin, especially the region lying be-
tween that river and the Rocky Mountains
and extending northward into Central Can-
ada. Throughout this immense territory the
differences of level are sufficient to produce
a steady flow of the rivers, but not so great
as to obstruct their navigation, thus securing
a unique system of easy intercommunication
by water between all sections of the country.
There is a sameness in the features of the sur-